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He enjoyed walking and shooting in the countryside. He
walked on the more "sublime" parts of the hills at Clifton,
composing verse while breathing nitrous oxide from a bag,
hoping that the gas might improve his poetry. The result
was:
Not in the ideal dreams of wild desire
Have I beheld a rapture-wakening form:
My bosom burns with no unhallow'd fire,
Yet is my cheek with rosy blushes warm;
Yet are my eyes with sparkling lustre fill'd;
Yet is my mouth replete with murmuring sound;
Yet are my limbs with inward transports fill'd;
And clad with new-born mightiness around.
The physiological interest of this composition is clearly
greater than the poetical. Coleridge has described how he
composed Kubla Khan after taking opium to relieve pain.
Perhaps Davy's experimental investigation of the influence
of nitrous oxide on the poetical inspiration suggested opium
might have inspirational effects. Coleridge's composition
under the influence of opium was wonderfully inspired,
in contrast with Davy's under the influence of nitrous
oxide.
The great events in Davy's life during the years 1799
and 1800 were not restricted to his enormous labours on
nitrous oxide, to his acquaintance with the Romantic poets
and to cultivated social life. He heard of Volta's discovery
of the electric pile, or battery, which had been communicated
by the discoverer in a letter from Como to Sir Joseph
Banks, the President of the Royal Society. Nicholson and
Carlisle had constructed a pile on April 30th, and dis-
covered that water could be decomposed by electricity on
May 2nd. Davy at once appreciated the importance of
Volta's discovery and startec experiments on electrolysis*
His first results convinced him of the fundamental con-
nections between electricity and chemical affinity.
The appreciation of the importance of the Voltaic pile
was so swift that the brilliant applications of Nicholson and
Carlisle, and the observations by Cruickshank and Henry-
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